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The  Attitude  of  National  Parties  in  respect  to  a 

Pacific  Railroad. 


Among  the  questions  affecting  the  material 
progress  of  this  country,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  any,  more  conspicuous  than  those  which  re- 
late to  the  furnishing  of  national  aid  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific,  and  to  the 
termini  and  location  of  such  a  road.  The  pro- 
posed work  is  gigantic,  and  its  consequences,  in 
controlling  the  course  of  population  and  trade, 
are  incalculably  great. 

In  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
is  the  importance  of  exhibiting  the  attitude 
towards  a  Pacific  railroad,  of  the  two  parties 
which  divide  the  country. 

The  Pacific  railroad  question  occupied  the  chief 
attention  of  the  Senate,  during  the  first  part  of 
the  late  session  of  Congress.  Tho  debates  were 
protracted  and  the  votea  numerous.  It  dees  not 
come  within  the  range  of  the  present  paper,  to 
exhibit  these  debates  and  votes  in  minute  detail, 
nor  is  it  necessary  to  do  bo,  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  general  course  and  purposes  of  the  two 
parties  upon  this  subject. 

The  original  Pacific  railroad  bill,  which  was 
the  foundation  of  the  debates  and  proceedings  in 
the  Senate,  and  which  had  been  agreed  upon  by 
a  select  committee,  provided  for  national  aid, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  land  grants,  for  a  road  com- 
mencing at  some  point  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Sioux  river  and  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river, 
and  terminating  at  San  Francisco.  On  the  face 
of  the  bill,  and  looking  merely  to  the  two  termi- 
ni named  in  it,  what  was  contemplated  was  a 
Central  road.  Indeed,  it  may  be  admitted,  that 
no  road,  not  central  in  its  location,  would  be 
likely  to  be  actually  constructed  between  San 
Francisco  and  a  point  on  the  Missouri  river  lim- 
ited between  the  mouths  of  the  Kansas  and  the 
Sioux. 

If,  therefore,  the  proposed  national  aid  had 
been  made  contingent  upon  the  completion  of  a 


road  betvreea  such  a  point  and  San  Francisco, 
the  centrality  of  the  intermediate  location  might 
have  been  regarded  as  substantially  secured. 
But  this  was  not  the  condition  upon  which  the 
bill  proposed  to  give  national  aid  to  the  v/ork, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  could  not  be. 
The  precise  ground  upon  which  national  aid  was 
solicited,  was,  that  the  work  was  beyond  the 
range  of  private  enterprise  and  private  means. 
To  deny  national  aid,  until  the  road  was  built, 
was  to  deny  national  aid  altogether.  "What  was 
necessary,  and  what  was  admitted  on  all  hands 
to  be  indispensable,  was,  that  national  aid  should 
be  afforded  as  the  work  progressed ;  so  much 
land,  or  so  much  money,  or  both,  for  so  many 
miles  of  road  constructed.  Hence  it  was,  that 
the  bill  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  select  com- 
mittee, really  determined  nothing  beyond  the 
starting  point  of  the  road.  That  was  limited  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  the  Sioux  and  the  Kansas, 
but  all  beyond  that  was  at  the  discretion  of  the 
contractors.  They  might  pursue  a  Central  route, 
looking  to  San  Francisco  as  a  Pacific  terminus, 
or  they  might  follow  a  diagonal  line  down  to  the 
thirty-second  parallel  of  latitude,  looking  to  Saa 
Diego,  or  Guaymas,  as  a  Pacific  terminus.  In 
either  event,  they  would  receive  the  whole  bene- 
fit of  the  provisions  secured  to  them  by  the  bill, 
in  proportion  to  the  miles  of  road  constructed. 
It  was  of  no  consequence,  that  the  bill,  on  the 
face  of  it,  seemed  to  contemplate  a  road  to  San 
Francisco,  because  there  was  nothing  in  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  tending  to  insure  such  a  result 
San  Francisco  was  in  the  title  of  the  bill,  but 
nowhere,  in  any  one  of  the  sections  of  it,  was 
any  security  provided  for  the  construction  of  a 
road  to  that  point,  or  even  towards  it.  In  fact, 
the  bill  not  only  left  an  unrestricted  discretion 
to  the  contractors  in  respect  to  the  route  to  be 
taken,  but  offered  tbem  a  bounty  to  take  a  IQUU 


which  was  not  towards  San  Francisco,  and  which 
■would  never  terminate  there.  It  was  by  the 
diagonal  line,  running  down  to  the  thirty-second 
parallel  of  latitude,  that  the  contractors  w^ould 
have  a  route  lor  the  longest  distance  through  the 
best  country,  and  consequently  obtain  the  most 
valuable  land  grants.  Beyond  any  reasonable 
question,  it  was  this  diagonal  line  which  was 
really  contemplated  by  those  who  framed  the 
bill.  Not  only  is  it  safe  to  infer,  that  precisely 
that  was  intended,  which  the  peculiar  provisions 
of  the  bill  would  certainly  bring  about,  but  this 
inference  has  all  the  verity  of  demonstration, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  those  who  controlled 
the  framing  of  the  bill,  represent  a  political  and 
geographical  interest,  of  which  one  of  the  dar- 
ling objects  has  long  been  a  Southern  railroad 
route  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

It  is  not  necessary,  and  indeed  is  often  worse 
than  useless,  to  resort  to  the  declarations  of  par- 
ties as  set  out  in  what  are  called  platforms,  as  a 
means  of  determining  what  they  will  do  if  in- 
trusted with  power.  In  the  ordinary  concerns 
of  life,  whoever  should  judge  th'e  intentions  of 
others  solely  from  their  declarations,  and  act 
upon  a  judgment  so  formed,  would  be  set  down 
as  a  madman.  In  private  affairs,  we  judge  of  the 
probable  conduct  of  those  with  whom  we  trans- 
act business,  by  considering  their  position  and 
their  interests.  The  same  rules  hold  good  in 
public  affairs,  as  in  private.  Mere  declarations 
are  of  little  consequence  at  the  best,  and  of  none 
at  all,  when  at  variance  with  known  intentions 
and  fixed  interests. 

In  this  matter  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific,  it 
is  certain  that  the  free  States  must  desire  one 
u-pon  a  Central  route  terminating  upon  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco.  They  must  desire  it,  because  it 
is  geographically  convenient  for  them,  because 
it  promises  them  commercial  advantages,  and 
because  it  harmonizes  with  their  political  views 
by  expanding  population  in  their  own  temperate 
latitude,  and  of  a  cast  of  civilization  substantially 
like  their  own.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the 
States  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  control 
the  policy  of  all  the  slave  States,  desire  a  Pacific 
railroad  as  far  as  possible  to  the  South,  and  to 
terminate  at  San  Diego,  at  Guaymas  or  at  Ma- 
zatlan. 

In  this  case,  the  conduct  of  parties  has  been 
exactly  in  accordance  with  the  policy  which 
would  have  been  anticipated  from  a  considera- 
tion of  their  geographical  interests.  The  Repub- 
lican party,  which  represents  the  free  States, 
pronounced  distinctly  for  a  Central  Pacific  rail- 
road, in  their  platform  adopted  at  Philadelphia 
in  1856.  In  so  pronouncing,  it  only  gave  expres- 
sion in  words  to  a  policy  which  was  inevitable, 
and  which  can  never  be  altered  so  far  as  that 
party  is  concerned.  The  Democratic  party,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  been  for  a  Southern  Pacific 
road  from  the  first,  and  must  so  continue,  because 
such  a  road  is  for  the  interest  of  the  States  which 
control  it.  Two  successive  Administrations  at 
Washington,  representing  that  party,  have  de- 
vofed  their  whole  energies  to  fixing  the  Pacific 
railroad  upon  a  Southern  route.  The  Gadsden 
Purchase,  made  five  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  ten 


millions  of  dollars,  was  for  that  admitted  pur- 
pose, and  the  policy  which  then  controlled  Gen. 
Pierce,  hao  since  controlled  Mr.  Buchanan  in  es- 
tablishing the  overland  wagon  mail  to  the  Pa- 
cific upon  the  thirty-second  parallel  of  latitude, 
by  a  clear  usurpation  of  power  not  conferred 
upon  him  by  law.  Indeed,  there  is  abundant  rea- 
son for  believing  that  the  present  President  of 
the  United  States  has  lent  himself  to  a  policy 
which  looks  to  a  Pacific  railroad  much  farther 
to  the  South  than  was  contemplated  at  the  period 
of  the  Gadsden  Purchase,  and  that  the  obtaining 
of  a  route  for  such  a  railroad  is  a  leading  object 
in  those  further  acquisitions  of  territory  trom 
Mexico  which  he  is  known  to  favor. 

This  general  sketch  of  the  position  of  parties, 
will  explain  the  views  which  were  entertained  in 
the  Senate,  upon  the  presentation  of  the  railroad 
project  of  the  select  committee. 

That  committee,  in  the  composition  of  the  ma- 
jority of  it,  represented  the  Democratic  party. 
The  chairman  of  it,  Mr.  Gwin,  although  nomi- 
nally a  Californian,  was  of  the  extreme  South  in 
his  origin  and  associations,  and  according  to  a 
belief,  which,  if  ill-founded,  was,  at  any  rate,  gen- 
eral, had  no  interests  in  California  beyond  tem- 
porary, political  ones,  and  was  looking  to  a  re- 
moval from  the  State,  so  soon  as  these  interests 
should  terminate.  Another  Democratic  member 
of  the  committee  from  the  free  States,  ilr.  Doug- 
las, was  under  a  heavy  suspicion  of  being  in  the 
interest  of  the  South,  from  a  variety  of  motives 
well  understood  and  not  necessary  to  be  detailed 
here.  The  constitution  of  the  committee  was,  in 
short,  such,  that  precisely  such  a  bill  was  ex- 
pected from  it,  as  was  in  fact  reported. 

Nobody  anticipated  a  bill,  which,  in  terms, 
should  have  provided  for  a  Southern  Pacific  rail- 
road. A  bill  of  that  character,  it  was  obvious, 
could  not  be  carried  through  either  branch  of 
Congress ;  certainly  not  through  the  House, 
where  the  majority  from  the  free  States  is  large. 
If  the  object  could  be  effected  at  all,  it  must  be 
by  stratagem  ;  by  a  bill  which  should  say  one 
thing,  and  mean  another.  A  direct  vote,  in  so 
many  words,  for  a  Pacific  railroad  on  the  thirty- 
second  parallel,  was  not  to  be  expected  even  from 
those  Northern  members  of  Congress,  who  were, 
at  heart,  ready  to  betray  the  rights  and  interests 
of  their  constituencies.  The  votes  of  such  men 
could  only  be  given  to  their  Southern  allies,  un- 
der cover  of  some  proposition,  the  real  effect  of 
which  might  be  a  matter  of  dispute  and  ap- 
parent doubts. 

For  real  doubts  there  was  no  room  left,  after 
the  votes  upon  the  amendments  proposed  to  the 
bill. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  two  votes  were  taken ; 
one  upon  an  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Wil- 
son, to  limit  the  route  of  the  railroad  between 
the  34th  and  48d  parallels  of  latitude,  and  one 
upon  a  proposition  by  Mr.  Harlan,  to  amend  Mr. 
Wilson's  amendment,  so  as  to  limit  the  route  be- 
tween the  37th  and  43d  parallels. 

The  vote  upon  Mr.  Harlan's  proposition  was 
taken  first,  and  resulted  as  follows,  the  Republi- 
can Senators  being  indicated  by  italics : 

Yeas  —  Messrs.    Allen,    Broderick,    Cameron, 


Chandler.  Clark,  CoUamer,  Doolitlle,  Diirkce,  Fes- 
sendm,  Foster,  Hale,  Hamlin,  Harlan,  Jones,  King, 
Pugh,  Simmons,  Trumbull,  and  Wade — 19. 

>;,vvs— Messrs.  Bates,  Bayard,  Bell,  Benjamin, 
Bigler,  Bright,  Brown,  Chesnut,  Clay,  Clingman, 
Crittenden,  Douglas,  Fitch,  Fit/.patrick,  Green, 
Gwin,  Hammond,  Hunter,  Iverson,  Johnson  of 
Arkansas,  Johnson  of  Tennessee,  Mallory,  Mason, 
Polk,  Keid,  Sebastian,  Seward,  Slidell,  Stuart, 
Thompson  of  Kentucky,  Toombs,  Ward,  Wilson, 
AVright,  and  Yulee — 35. 

The  vote  upon  Mr.  Wilson's  amendment  re- 
sulted as  follows  : 

Yeas  —  Messrs.  Bates,  Broderick,  Cameron, 
Chandler,  Clark,  Dixon,  DooUtile,  Durkee,  Fessen- 
dcn,  Foster,  Green,  Hale,  Hamlin,  Harlan,  John- 
son of  Tennessee,  King,  Polk,  Pugh,  Sebastian, 
Simmo7is,  IVtimbiill,  Wade,  and    Wilson — 23. 

■  Nays — Messrs.  Bell,  Benjamin,  Bigler,  Bright, 
Brown,  Chesnut,  Clay,  Clingman,  Crittenden, 
Douglas,  Fitch,  Fitzpatrick,  Fuut,  Gwin,  Ham- 
mond, Houston,  Hunter,  Iverson,  Johnson  of  Ar- 
kansas, Kennedy,  Mallory,  Pearce,  Beid,  Rice, 
Seivard,  Slidell,  Stuart,  Thompson  of  Kentucky, 
Toombs,  Ward,  and  Wright — 31. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  the  Republican  Sen- 
jitors,  with  two  exceptions,  voted  to  keep  the 
railroad  north  of  the  37th  parallel,  and  that,  fail- 
ing in  that,  they  voted  afterwards,  wiih  one  ex- 
ception, to  keep  it  north  of  the  34th  parallel,  but 
that  both  amendments  were  voted  down  by  the 
Democratic  majority. 

To  vote  down  these  amendments,  was  a  most 
unmistakable  declaration  that  a  railroad  to  San 
Francisco  was  not  intended,  since  nobody  could 
suppose  that  a  railroad  carried  below  the  34th 
parallel,  could  be  so  carried  with  any  purpose  of 
being  brought  up  again  to  the  38th  parallel.  To 
leave  to  contractors  the  discretion  to  go  below 
the  34th  parallel,  and  as  far  below  as  they  saw 
fit,  could  only  be  done  from  a  purpose  to  seek 
some  terminus  upon  the  Pacific  far  to  the  south 
of  San  Francisco. 

Four  days  afterwards,  on  the  18th  of  January, 
to  put  an  end  to  all  doubt  that  the  Democratic 
mausgers  did  not  intend  a  railroad  terminating 
at  San  Francisco,  a  vote  was  taken  upon  a  prop- 
osition of  Mr.  Ward,  one  of  the  Senators  from 
Texas,  to  amend  the  bill  so  as  to  substitute  some 
"  eligible  point,"  us  the  Pacific  terminus,  instead 
of  San  Francisco. 

The  following  was  the  vote  upon  that  proposi- 
tion : 

Yeas— Messrs.  Bates,  Bayard,  Bell,  Benjamin, 
Brown,  Chesnut,  Clay,  Clingman,  Davis,  Fiiz- 
piitrick,   Hammond,  Houston,   Hunter,    Iverson, 


Slidell,  Thom- 


Johnson   of  Arkansas,    Johnson    of   Tennessee 

Mallorj-,  Polk,  Reid,  Sebastiati, 

son  of  New  Jersey,  Toombs,  and  Ward — 24. 

Nays— Messrs.  Allen,  Bigler,  Bright,  Broderick, 
Chandler,  Clark,  CoUamer,  Crittenden,  JJizon, 
Dooliltle,  Durkee,  Fessenden,  Fitch,  Foot,  Foster, 
Green,  Gwin,  Hale,  Harlan,  King,  Pugh,  Rice, 
Seward,  Shields,  Simmons,  Stuart,  Trumbull, 
Wade,  Wilson,  and  AVnght— 30. 

Of  the  twenty-five  slave-State  Senators  voting 
upon  this  proposition,  twenty-three  voted  in  the 


affirmative,  the  exceptions  being  Mr.  Crittenden 
of  Kentuclcy  and  Mr.  Green  of  Missouri. 

Tiiat  the  same  Senate,  whicli  had  voted  down 
a  proposition  to  confine  the  road  to  a  Central 
route,  should  also  have  voted  down  a  proposition 
to  strike  out  San  Francisco  as  the  Pacific  termi- 
nus, only  shows  that  certain  Senators  were  afraid 
to  do  directly,  what  they  were  willing  enough  to 
do  indirectly.  The  Senators  referred  to,  could 
not  be  brought  up  to  the  point  of  declaring, 
upon  the  face  of  the  bill,  that  San  Francisco  was 
not  intended  as  the  Pacific  terminus,  although 
they  were  willing  to  give  to  the  President  such 
a  discretion,  in  making  the  contract  for  the  road, 
as  would  certainly  throw  it  upon  a  line  termina- 
ting far  to  the  south  of  San  Francisco. 

Reverting  now  to  the  proceedings  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  14th  of  January,  the  rejection  of  the 
amendments  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Hale,  limit- 
ing the  road  to  a  Central  route,  was  followed  by 
a  proposition  from  Mr.  Doolittle,  that  no  contract 
for  the  road  to  be  made  by  the  President  should 
be  valid,  until  it  had  first  been  submitted  to,  and 
approved  by,  Congress.  This  proposition  was 
carried  by  the  following  vote  : 

Yeas— Messrs.  Allen,  Bates,  Bell,  Benjamin, 
Broderick,  Cameron,  Chandler,  Clark,  Crittenden, 
Dixon,  Doolittle,  Douglas,  Durkee,  Fessenden,  Fos- 
ter, Green,  Hale,  Hamlin,  Hammond,  Harlan, 
King,  Mallory,  Mason,  Pearce,  Pugh,  Simmons, 
Thompson,  of  Kentucky,  Toombs,  Trumbull, 
Wade,  and    Wilson — 31. 

Nays — Messrs.  Bigler,  Brown,  Chesnut,  Clay, 
Clingman,  Davis,  Fitch,  Fitzpatrick,  Foot,  Gwin, 
Houston,  Iverson,  Johnson  of  Arkansas,  Johnson 
of  Tennessee,  Jones,  Polk,  Reid,  Rice,  Sebastian, 
Seteard,  Shields,  Slidell,  Stuart,  Ward,  and 
Wright — 25. 

The  Republican  Senators,  with  two  exceptions, 
voted  for  the  proposition.  Messrs.  Foot  and 
Seward  voted  against  it.  They  were  both  mem- 
bers of  the  select  committee  which  reported  the 
bill,  and  it  is  said,  and  may  easily  be  presumed, 
were  embarrassed  by  an  agreement  made  in  com- 
mittee to  support  the  bill  in  the  form  in  which 
it  was  reported. 

To  have  given  the  President  final  power  to 
close  a  contract,  would  have  fixed  the  road  upon 
the  extreme  Southern  route,  which  Mr.  Buchan- 
an is  known  to  favor,  and  in  which  he  is  believed 
to  be  pecuniarily,  as  well  as  politically,  interest- 
ed. He  would  have  fixed  the  railroad  there,  as 
he  had  already  fixed  the  wagon  mail  there. 
Being  made,  by  the  bill,  the  judge  of  what  con- 
tract was,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  for  the  Uni- 
ted States,  he  was  to  be  the  absolute  master  of 
results. 

So  far,  we  have  examined  the  votes  in  the 
Senate  upon  the  route  of  the  road,  and  upon  its 
termination  upon  the  Pacific. 

There  were  two  important  votes  upon  the 
Eastern  terminus  of  the  road. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  the  question  was 
taken,  upon  an  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Polk 
of  Missouri,  to  strike  out  the  limit  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Sioux  and  the  Kansas,  and  to 
give  the  whole  range  between  the  32d  and  49th 
parallels  of  latitude. 


Trhe  following  was  the  vote  : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Allen,  Bates,  Clay,  Davis,  Fitz- 
palrick,  Houston,  Hanter,  Iverson,  Kennedy, 
Polk,  Reid,  Sebastian,  Shields,  Slidell,  Stuart, 
Toombs,  and  Ward — lY. 

Nays — Messrs.  Bigler,  Bright,  Broderick,  Chan- 
dler, Clark,  CoUamer,  GviUendcn,  Dixov,  Doolittlc, 
Durkee,  Fesseiiden,  Fitch,  Foot,  Foster,  Gwin,  Hale, 
Hammond,  Harlan,  Jones,  Kuiff,  Mason,  Rice, 
Seward,  Simmons,  Thompson  of  Kentucky,  Trum- 
bull, Wade,  Wilson,  and  Wright— 2D. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  the  question  was 
taken  upon  another  amendment  moved  by  Mr. 
Polk  of  Missouri,  to  strike  out  the  limit  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Sioux  and  Kansas,  and  to  give 
a  range  on  the  western  boundary  of  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  and  Iowa,  between  the  34th  and  42d 
parallels  of  latitude. 

The  following  was  the  vote : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Bates,  Bell,  Brown,  Clingman, 
Davis,  Fitzpatrick,  Green,  Hammond,  Houston, 
Iverson,  Johnson  of  Tennessee,  Mason,  Polk, 
Reid,  Sebastian,  Thomson  of  New  Jersey, 
Toombs,  and  "Ward — 18. 

Nays — Messrs.  Allen,  Benjamin,  Bigler,  Bright, 
Broderick,  Cameron,  Chandler,  Chesnut,  Colla- 
mer,  Crittenden,  Dixon,  DooUttle,  Douglas,  Dur- 
kee, Fessendcn,  Foot,  Foster,  Gwin,  Hale,  Hamlin, 
Harlan,  Jones,  Kennedy,  King,  Pearce,  Pugh, 
Rice,  Seward,  Shields,  Sim?7io7is,  Stuart,  Trumbull, 
and  Wade — 33. 

On  the  same  day,  the  following  vote  was  taken 
upon  a  motion  of  Mr.  Pugh,  that  the  proposed 
grants  of  land  and  money  be  limited  to  so  much 
of  the  road  as  should  extend  to  the  Eastern 
boundary  of  California,  so  that  no  aid  should  be 
given  to  the  road  within  the  limits  of  the  State 
of  California  ; 

Yeas  —  Messrs.  Bates,  Bayard,  Benjamin, 
Brown,  Chesnut,  Clingman,  Davis,  Fitzpatrick, 
Green,  Ham.mond,  Houston,  Hunter,  Iverson, 
Johnson  of  Tennessee,  Mason,  Pearce,  Pugh, 
Reid,  Sebastian,  Shields,  Slidell,  Stuart,  Toombs, 
TnimhuU,  Ward,  and  Yulee— 26. 

Nays — Messrs.  Allen,  Bell,  Bigler,  Bright, 
Broderick  Cameron,  Chandler,  Clark,  Dixon, 
DooUttle,  Douglas,  Durhee,  Fessendcn,  Fitch,  Foot, 
Foster,  Gwin,  Hale,  Hamlin,  Harlan,  Kennedy, 
King,  Polk,  Rice,  Seward,  Simmons,  Wade,  and 
Wilson— 1^. 

This  amendment,  proposed  by  Mr.  Pugh,  was 
based  upon  a  construction  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  denying  to  Congress  the  power 
to  appropriate  money  for  v.'orks  of  internal  im- 
provement within  the  limits  of  States. 

At  an  earlier  period  in  the  discussions  in  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Broderick  of  California  had  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  construction  had 
been  generally  maintained  by  Democratic  Sena- 
tors, as  most  important  to  his  own  State  in  con- 
nection with  the  project  of  a  railroad  across  the 
continent,  on,  or  near,  the  32d  parallel  of  lati- 
tude. Such  a  road,  in  order  to  be  carried  up  to 
San  Francisco  after  striking  the  southeastern 
boundary  of  California,  must  be  constructed  at 
least  seven  hundred  miles  within  the  limits  of 
that  State,  and  for  that  great  distance  wathout 
one  dollar's  assistance  from  the  National  Treas- 


ury, if  the  Democratic  Senators  were  able  to  en- 
force the  constitutional  theory  which  th^y  main- 
tained. 

On  the  same  26th  of  January,  votes  were  taken 
upon  two  substitutes  for  tlie  whole  bill,  offered 
by  Mr.  Wilson  of  Massachusetts  and  by  Mr.  Davis 
of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Wilson's  substitute  provided  for  land  ar:d 
money  grants  for  a  Central  road,  and  for  land 
grants  for  a  Northern  and  Southern  road.  It 
was  rejected  by  the  following  vote  : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Cameron,  Clark,  Dixon,  Foot, 
Hale,  Harlan,  King,  Rice,  Seivard,  Simmons,  Stu- 
art, Wade,  and  Wilson — 13. 

Nays — Messrs.  Bates,  Bayard,  Bell,  Benjamin, 
Bigler,  Bright  Broderick,  Brown,  Chesnut,  Cling- 
man, Davis,  Fitch,  Fitzpatrick,  Foster,  Gwin, 
Houston,  Hunter,  Iverson,  Johnson  of  Tennessee, 
Kennedy,  Mason,  Pearce,  Polk,  Pugh,  Reid,  Se- 
bastian, Shields,  Slidell,  Thomson  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Toombs,  Trumbull,  and  Ward — 32. 

Mr.  Davis's  substitute  provided  for  laud  grants 
for  a  single  road,  so  many  sections  for  each  mile 
of  road,  but  for  a  fixed  money  grant  of  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  without  reference  to  the  number 
of  miles,  and  confined  the  grants  to  the  road  to 
be  built  in  the  Territories,  outside  of  the  limits  of 
States.  The  great  feature  of  this  stibstitute  was 
the  fixed  money  grant,  which  would  force  the 
road  upon  a  line  which  should  be  the  shortest 
across  the  National  Territories,  or,  in  other  words, 
upon  the  Texas  line  from  El  Paso  to  the  Colorado. 
Mr.  Davis  explained  the  object  of  his  substitute 
with  his  usual  frankness,  although  it  needed  nj 
explanation. 

The  vote  upon  Mr.  Davis's  substitute  was  as 
follows  : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Bell,  Clingman,  Davis,  Fitcb, 
Fitzpatrick,  Hammond,  Houston,  Hunter,  Iver- 
son, Johnson  of  Tennessee,  Mason,  Pearce,  Pugh, 
Reid,  Sebastian,  Slidell,  Toombs,  and  Ward — 18. 

Nay'S — Messrs.  Allen,  Bates,  Bayard,  Bigler, 
Broderick,  Brown,  Cameron,  Chandler,  Chesnut, 
Clark,  Dixon,  DooUttle,  Douglas,  Durkee,  Fessen- 
den.  Foot,  Foster,  Gwin,  Hale,  Hamlin,  Harlan, 
Kennedy,  King,  Polk,  Rice,  Seivard,  Shields, 
Siminons,  Stuart,  Trumbull,  Wade,  and  Wilson — 
32. 

The  vote  upon  the  final  passage  of  the  bill  was 
taken  on  the  2Tth  of  January,  and  with  the  fol- 
lowing result : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Bell,  Bigler,  Bright,  Broderick, 
Cameron,  Chandler,  Clark,  Dixon,  DooUttle,  Doug- 
las, Durkee,  Fessenden,  Foot,  Foster,  Gwin,  Ham- 
lin, Harlan,  Houston,  Jones,  Kennedy,  Polk,  Rice, 
Sebastian,  Seward,  Shields,  Sim77io7is,  Stuart, 
Trumbull,  Wade,  Ward,  and  Wilson — 31. 

Nay'S  —  Messrs.  Bayard,  Benjamin,  Brown, 
Chesnut,  Clay,  Clingman,  Fitzpatrick,  Green, 
Hunter,  Iverson,  Johnson  of  Tennessee,  King, 
Mason,  Pearce,  Pugh,  Reid,  Slidell,  Thomson  of 
New  Jersey,  Toombs,  and  Yulee — 20. 

Thus,  upon  the  final  passage  of  the  bill,  the 
Republican  Senators,  with  a  single  exception, 
supported  it,  while  a  large  majority  of  the  South- 
ern and  Democratic  Senators  opposed  it. 

As  thus  finally  passed,  the  bill  only  provided 
for  a  contract  tor  the  road,  to  be  submitted  to 


Congress.  This  was  the  most  efficient  form,  in- 
efficient as  it  doubtiess  was,  in  which  it  was 
possible  to  pass  the  bill  at  all.  The  Democratic 
majorit}'  hail  refused  to  limit  the  road  to  a  Cen- 
tral route,  and  without  that  limitation,  the  Re- 
publican  Senators  would  not  consent  to  place 
the  absolute  power  of  contracting  in  the  hands 
of  a  President  whom  they  knew  to  be  the  facile 
tool  of  the  South. 

On  the  final  passage  of  the  bill,  it  was  sup- 
ported by  only  two  Southern  Democratic  Sen- 
ators, Mr.  Polk  of  Missouri  and  Mr.  Sebastian  of 
Arkansas,  representing  States  deeply  interested 
in  the  construction  of  a  Pacific  railroad.  The 
great  body  of  the  Southern  Democratic  Senators 
opposed  the  bill,  and  indeed  most  of  them,  in 
the  preceding  discussions,  had  declared  their 
opposition  to  any  form  of  national  aid  to  the 
work. 

Thus  on  the  18th  of  January,  Mr.  Reid  of  North 
Carolina  •'■  prolested  against  this  ichole  scheme  of  a 
Pacific  railroad,"  while  Mr.  Iverson  of  Georgia 
declared  that  he  ^' did  not  believe  the  Government 
had  any  power  under  the  Constiiuiioji  to  appropriate 
a  dollar  out  of  the  Trcasuri/,  for  the  construction  of 
this,  or  any  other  ivork  of  internal  improvement.'^ 
Ou  the  19th  of  January,  Mr.  Benjamin  of  Louisi- 
ana made  one  of  his  most  elaborate  speeches 
against  the  whole  project.  Mr.  Johnson  of  Ten- 
nessee spoke  at  large  against  it  on  the  25th  of 
January.  Two  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Mason  of 
Virginia  declared  himself  against  the  thing  in 
any  form,  as  he  had  repeatedly  done  before.  On 
the  12th  of  January,  Mr.  Brown  of  Mississippi 
argued  against  the  constitutional  power  of  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  money  for  a  Pacific  rail- 
road. 

The  Southern  Senators  were  doubtless  satisfied 
that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  any  assistance 
out  of  the  National  Treasury,  for  a  Southern  Pa- 
cific railroad,  and  it  was  and  is  only  such  a  rail- 
road that  they  desire,  or  will  permit  to  be  con- 
structed, so  long  as  they  can  prevent  it  by  po- 
litical tactics.  It  is  easy  enough  to  construe  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  from  time  to 
time,  according  to  the  varying  objects  of  the 
commentators.  No  lack  of  constitutional  power 
was  perceived,  when  ten  millions  of  dollars  were 
paid  for  Arizona,  expressly  for  a  route  for  a  rail- 
road. No  lack  of  constitutional  power  is  now 
perceived,  to  prevent  still  other  purchases  of 
Mexican  territory,  for  railroad  routes  still  farther 
to  the  south.  And  no  lack  of  constitutional 
power  would  be  perceived,  to  prevent  grants  of 
money  for  the  construction  of  a  road,  if  the  Gulf- 
State  interest  had  such  a  numerical  majority  in 
Congress,  as  would  enable  them  to  control  the 
route  of  it. 

It  is  the  geography  of  the  continent  and  the 
distribution  of  power,  which  determines  these 
theories  of  constitutional  construction.  A  Cen- 
tral road  across  the  breadth  of  the  territory  of 
the  Union  is  a  work  which  cannot  be  executed 
for  an  indefinite  period,  except  by  the  strong  arm 
of  national  pcwer.  The  shorter  lines  between 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  may  possibly 
be  achieved  by  private  enterprise,  and,  at  any  j 
rate,  such  expectations  are  known  to  be   enter-  I 


tained  at  the  South,  Texas,  rapidly  populating, 
stretches  to  within  five  hundred  miles  of  avail- 
able Pacific  ports.  Relying  upon  this  geographi- 
cal feature,  the  Southern  politicians  discover  a 
want  of  constitutional  power  to  appropriate 
money,  the  disposition  of  which  they  cannot  con- 
trol. They  do  not  fail  to  see,  what  is  so  easily 
to  be  seen,  that  their  only  hope  of  securing  their 
objects,  is  to  defeat  any  national  aid  whatever  to 
a  Pacific  railroad.  At  an  earlier  period  in  the 
history  of  this  question,  when  they  were  endeav- 
oring to  persuade  the  country,  and  perhaps  really 
persuaded  themselves,  that  the  Central  and  North- 
ern routes  were  physically  impracticable,  they 
were,  some  of  them,  better  disposed  to  advocate 
national  aid  for  a  Pacific  road.  But  they  are, 
to-day,  nearly  unanimous  against  it,,  and  will 
soon  be  altogether  so. 

It  was  in  the  power  of  the  Senators  from  the 
free  States,  if  they  had  voted  unitedly,  to  have 
so  amended  the  Pacific  railroad  bill  as  to  have 
fixed  it  beyond  a  peradventure  upon  a  Central 
route,  and  to  have  passed  it  in  that  form.  But  the 
Senators  from  the  free  States  did  not  act  unitedly, 
and  they  never  will,  so  long  as  a  portion  of  them 
look  more  to  a  Southern  political  connection, 
than  to  their  own  constituencies.  It  was  these 
Senators,  Southern  in  heart  a-nd  interest,  although 
sitting  nominally  under  commissions  of  election 
by  Northern  States,  who  voted  down  every  form 
of  proposition  tending  to  secure  a  centrality  of 
location  to  the  Pacific  railroad.  Two  of  them, 
Mr.  Pugh  of  Ohio  and  Mr.  Fitch,  did  not  hesitate 
to  support  the  project  of  Mr.  Davis  of  Mississippi, 
limiting  the  money  grant  to  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars, without  reference  to  the  length  of  road, 
the  avowed  object  of  which  was  to  force  the  road 
upou  the  line  shortest  within  the  National  Ter- 
ritories, that  is  to  say,  the  El  Paso  line.  Still 
another  of  them,  Mr.  Douglas,  did  not  scru^ile,  in 
debate,  to  manifest  his  preference  for  a  road  to 
some  Mexican  port,  rather  than  a  road  to  San 
Francisco. 

On  the  12th  of  January,  in  reference  to  the 
proposition  to  restrict  the  road  within  the  37th 
and  43d  parallels,  or,  at  any  rate,  within  the  34th 
and  43d  parallels,  Mr.  Douglas  said  : 

"  The  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  provides  that  the 
'  starting  poiut  shall  be  on  the  Missouri  river,  be- 
'  tween  the  mouths  of  the  Big  Sioux  and  Kansas 
'  rivers  ;  and  that  the  line  shall  pursue  the  most 
'  direct  and  eligible  route  to  San  Francisco,  in  the 
'  State  of  California.  Why  are  we  not  satisfied 
'with  that  provision  as  it  stands?  Is  there  a 
'  Northern  man,  is  there  a  Central  man,  \Fho  is  not 
'  willing  that  the  road  shall  start  between  these 
'  points  on  the  Missouri  river,  and  then  pursue  the 
'  most  eligible  route  to  San  Francisco  ?  I  think  it 
'  is  hrir  to  the  North,  to  the  Centre,  and  to  the 
'  South.  Some  are  afraid  that,  after  it  starts  on 
'  the  Missouri  river,  it  will  bend  southward,  and 
'  get  into  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  per- 
'  form  a  very  great  circuit  before  finding  its  way 
'  to  San  Francisco.  Sir,  if  it  should  take  that 
'  course,  I  do  not  know  what  reason  a  Northern 
'  man  could  have  for  objecting  to  it.  It  will  only 
'  draw  trade  from  that  Southern  region  up  to  your 
'  Northern  roads  and  your  Northern  cities." 
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Again,  on  the  next  day,  the  13th  of  January, 
unmasking  himself  a  little  more  boldly,  Mr.  Doug- 
las said  : 

"  Sir,  I  have  no  fears  of  the  divergence  of  this 
'  railroad,  if  it  starts  from  the  Missouri  river,  down 
'  to  Guaymas,  on  the  Gulf  of  California.  ACalifor- 
•  nian  may  have  fear  of  that,  and  a  Senator  from 
'  California  may  justly  fear  it ;  but  a  man  repre- 
'  senting  the  great  Lakes  has  no  cause  for  such 
'  apprehensions.  If  it  shall  be  diverged  to  Guay- 
'  mas,  it  will  be  a  straight  line  from  the  Lakes  to 
'  the  Gulf  of  California.  That  would  draw  the 
'  whole  trade  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  to  the  Lakes 
'  and  to  the  Northern  cities." 

In  what  he  said  on  the  12th  of  January,  Mr. 
Douglas  did  not  wholly  give  up  the  shallow  pre- 
tence, that  a  road,  after  running  down  six  de- 
grees of  latitude  "  into  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande^^  might  still,  by  "  a  very  great  circuit" 
find  "  its  way  to  San  Francisco."  On  the  next 
day,  however,  he  drops  that  mask,  and,  as  the 
representative  of  the  "  greatLake^"  he  finds  noth- 
ing more  desirable  than  that  "  trade  of  the  mines 
of  Mexico"  which  would  flow  over  a  road  built 
upon  "  a  straight  line  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of 
California." 

Upon  a  review  of  the  whole  case,  it  is  most 
abundantly  manifest,  that  a  railroad  to  the  Pa- 
cific, upon  a  Central  route,  has  nothing  to  hope 
from  a  party  controlled  by  the  Southern  States, 
acting  as  those  States  do,  in  public  affairs,  un- 
der impulses  originating  in  the  Gulf  States.  It 
is  impossible  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion, 
looking  either  to  the  history  of' the  question,  or 
to  the  interests  of  geographical  sections.    Any 


different  view  of  it,  is  only  the  paltry  subterfuge 
of  demagogues,  who  seek  to  retain  local  power, 
as  in  Missouri  and  California,  where  an  impor- 
tance has  been  given  to  the  personal  declarations 
of  Mr.  Buchanan,  declarations  in  themselves  un- 
meaning, and  of  no  consequence,  however  sin- 
cere, because  a  President  has  no  power  inde- 
pendently of  the  party  which  elects  and  sustains 
him.  Such  deceptions  cannot  be  much  longer 
successful.  The  States  of  Missouri  and  Califor- 
nia are  too  vitally  interested,  to  permit  them- 
selves to  be  permanently  deluded,  in  respect  to 
the  political  power  to  which  they  must  look  for 
the  construction  of  a  road  which  shall  connect 
St.  Louis  with  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 

This  question  of  a  Central  Pacific  road,  is 
closely  connected  with,  and  directly  affects,  other 
pending  and  pressing  issues  of  public  policy. 

The  true  interests  of  the  country  require,  that 
we  should  first  occupy  the  magnificent  posses- 
sions we  already  have  upon  the  Pacific,  running 
up  to  the  49th  parallel,  and  fill  up  the  immense 
space  which  intervenes  between  those  posses- 
sions and  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  before  we 
acquire  new  regions  southward.  This  is  the 
sound  policy  for  the  whole  country,  but  most 
especially  for  that  Northwestern  portion  of  it, 
upon  "  the  Lakes"'  for  which  Mr.  Douglas  assumes 
to  speak.  The  people  of  that  region  will  be  most 
unwise,  if  they  are  seduced,  by  any  fancy  sketches 
of  the  "  mines  of  Mexico"  into  an  abandonment 
of  their  own  Westward  path  of  empire,  in  order 
to  follow  a  political  leader  to  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia, no  part  of  the  shores  of  which  is  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Union. 
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